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prosper. In expatiating upon the extended commerce of the
Carthaginians, we must not forget that they were in the high-
est degree remarkable as an agricultural people. The Car-
thaginian territory was exception-
ally rich by nature and by art, and
extensive agricultural products
not only assured a certainty of ex-
portation, but kept the indigenous
population prosperous and busy.
Not only this, but their flocks and
herds were of the best. Polybius
calls Africa a land marvelous for
grain and fruits and animals ; Scy-
lax especially vaunts it. After
Zama, it was agriculture to which
the Carthaginians turned under
the leadership of Hannibal, and
it helped them to rise again as
nothing else could. Irrigation
was practiced in its best methods,
and to-day the plains of Tunis
are covered with the ruins of num-
berless towns and villages, which
only the most exceptional fertility
could have sustained. Mago's
treatise on agriculture was the
best known of antiquity. It was
used even by the Romans and is
highly praised by Cato and Pliny.

Carthage, like Tyre, was practically free, though she paid
occasional tribute to the Great King. The Greek colonies
and migrations struggled long with those emanating from
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